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This paper discusses research findings concerning 
stTident discipline ^problems in Indiana secondary schorls. Issues 
•explored attempted to determine (1) what specific, student behaviors 
are perceived by teachers an& administrators to fce discipline 
probl«msr (2) how frequently these problems occur, (3) how serious 
teachers arid administrators perceive the probleirs to be, and (4) how 
much the identified discipline problems interfere with the learning- 
envir^iment. Questionnaires were mailed to a sample- of secondary 
school teachers and administrators in Indiana. Of \he 101 student - 
misbehaviors listed, only a7.were p^erceived tc b^ discipline problems 
by a majority of the teachers responding. The paper concludes that 
teachers w^o deal with the indiviau.al classroom work of the student^ ^ 
ht)ld -different perceptions of student disciplire than Administrators 
«hc mpst be concerned with the problems. of the school at large. 
Belated literature on the^subject of student di scipliiie i^s reviewed 
in detail in thi s document. (Author/LD), 
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The last ^en annual Gallup Polls oh education have concluded that • , 

student discipline is the concern he,ld most frequently about U.S. education. 
Over the past fifteen years, in excess of two hundred books, articles,, and 
papers'have beeo published in the United . States alone dealing. with various 
aspects of student discipl ine. At ^ti^ same time, however, there app'ears to. 
be very little reseaf'ch-based objective informatton available to indicate 
what student discipline problems are actually being faced by educators in 

*the field. ^ 

The purpose of this paper is to present the findings of a study con- 
' ' " ' ^ " " .• ' 

.ducted by the authors to cjetermine the following: 

1. What specific ^student behaviors are perceived by teachers and 

administrators to be problems in student discipline as opposed • 
to other kinds of problems? 
2v How frequently do these identified discipline problems occur in 

Indiana schools? - 
3^ How serious do teachers and administrators perceive the identified 

'Student dTscipline problems to be? 
4. .How much do the identified discipline problems interfere with the 
learnint] environment as perceived by teachers and administrators, 
the, findings of the study are limited to Indiana public secondary schools 
and should not be generalized to wider populations on the basis of this survey 
alone. ^1^^ >. 

Related Literature 

Probably the most authoritative study on student discipline in the United 
States during this century is the work by Wickman (1929) done in the Minneapolis 
and Cl^eland school systems. .H^ompiled a, list of'fifty specific observed 



undesirrable student behaviors, con|cting' data on frequency of occurrence 
and. on level of perceived seriousness from teachers. in those school systems, 
Wickmart's ..work -remains to this day one of very few empirical studies dealing ' 
with stj^jdent discipline. ^ . 

■■' An extensive libraf-y and computer search of mqYe Current educational 
'llterature^resulted in a great many items dealing intone way or another with 
the broad corrst'ruct of student discipline. .Unfortunately, almost all of ttie 
publications merely refleoted the tenets of psychological or learning theories 
or the personal experiences of the-writers. Many of the. works cited only a 
few specific student misbehaviors or- categories of misbehaviors, suggesting 
possible strategies fdr coping with such problems, Oth^ publication offered 
genera] strategies 'for teachers to use in defiling with or avoiding unspecified 
student discipline problems. The ,ci^. at ions which follow were select'od to . 
present a representative picture V the types of works that have been p. 
lished in recent years on this' subject^. 

In a series of articles on idiscipline, the National Education Ajsocia- 
tioft .(196^)^pres^ents a number of hypothetical classroom^incidents or dis- 
cipline* problems. A "typical incident" is given, followed by an analysis"* 
/and proposed solution offered by an authorata'tiye individual. There is no 

effort to ascertain' wliat^lDehavior^ actually exist or how they are perceived . 

' ■ ' ^ ' \ ' 

by teachers- but rather the assumption is tnade that the behaviors treated are 

representative of problems in the field. . , ' 

'-St:ir other treatment of discipline behaviors is a Self-Directive Day 

as described by Colver and Richter (1971). During Self-Directive Q^y, a. 

stddent sigTrs-a "contract" in which he agrees to attend all scheduled classes. 

and homeroom, obey all laws, refrain frpm-vanclalism, smoking, the misuse of 

drugs, and other^activities which might be. disruptive "to the education process 



' Stiavel.li and Sykes (1972) describe a 'g/j.i dance clinic proqifam based on 
behavior modtf icat-ion theory and positive reinforcement established to pro- 
vide an alternative to the routine procedure for dealing with disruptive 
students, primarily impulsive anger. This is the only discipline behavior- 
discussed since the thrust Of their ■ article deals with the treatment rather, 
than ^he problem. . ' ■ 

Mikulsky (1976) presents a very detailed, annotated bibl.iography on 
discipline in the schools-. However, the five topic areas he covers: (Uthe 
relationship between discipline and learning; (2) attitudes toward behavior 
problems and discipj ine; . (3) corporal punishment; (4) the role of the discip- 

linarian; and (5) solutions to di sViiji'ine problems (including behavior modifi 

^ ■ {' • ' . 

catiops, the role of the teacher and programs and systems for imprQv.ing dis- 

".cipline), do not include works identifying the specific discipline behaviors 
of which the five areas are concerned. In addition, in the entire work there 
are only two references, whi ch deal With the identification and ranking of a 

/qu-antity of behaviors in terms of their seriousness and importance. • . 

Hollomon (1976) ask^ teachers to list and describe. in descending order, 
no.more than three behaviors they perceived to be most unacc'eptable \n -the 
classroom. Those behaviors requested were ^o be only those which interf«rred 
with the teacher. The teachers were also ask^d to describe, in descending 
order, no more, than three techniques they judged to be most effective in 
dealing with the three behavior^. . *' . 

The National^ducation Ass'ociatiqn (1976) conducted a nationwide survey 
of public school teachers to determine what teachers feel about discipline 
and violence in the- schools. The survey showed that student violence and ^ 
physical attacks on teachers were two of the more important problems. Other 
behaviors .concerning teachers were impertinence and discourtesty, .theft 



(small), destruction of school pnopert>;, theft (large), carrying dangeroi/s 
weapons, and rape. The report gave^the results of the frequency of occurrence 
for these behaviors but did not li^st what other behaviors were identified. 

Lambert (1976) di^scusses behavior cfinics used in an urban-rural area"^ of 
five secondary schooTT as^ substitutes for suspension.' Some misbehaviors 
.which can lead tt) placement in the behavior clinic are: truancy, fighting, 
i!se of olpscene language, smoking, and disrfespejtf u^ness- By means of two 
rating scales, one -for teachers and one for students, she determined that both 

students and teachers felt that the behavior clinics ...re, general ly'worthwhi le 

■* ^ - * ■ 

'and beneficial . , ' 

- Griggs (1977) concludes an article on classroom management with. nine 
principles she advocates as being essential to helping students become disy 

•Viplined. Without "serious question the principles are important, ^e1 1- 
fouiWed on psychological principles, and reflect a teacher's desire- toviden- 

.tify means of^successf ul ly coping t/ith discipline problems in the classroom. 
However, tfre article prpposes a treatment for general discipline problems 
not' identified by the yauthor. . ^ - • 

Sanders (1977) offers einother work advocating the importance of class-- 
room discipline and offers suggestions that may be helpful tq teachers 
facing discipline problems in general. Proceeding on the assumption (that 
pupils must be taught discipline, the author discusses ways of modifying ^he 
classroom environment and suggests ways to direct and encourage pqpils. to. 
acceptable behavior. 

^ Gorton (1977) offers some^means of handling discipl ine .problems with-^ ^ 
|honpunitiv'e measure? such as: involving all available pupil-services per- 
sonnel, behavior modification, and" alternative education programs sO'c^h as , 
work-siudy programs or special classes. Gorton describes othe/ approaches 



such as a student ombudsman, grievance- committee to hoar ajiri take action on 
students' concerns about their school, ••crisis rooms" to help students calm 
down prior to returning to the classroom. Gorton doesn't say.th'at these 
types of measures will el imitate iJiscipl ine problems, but he does f,eel that, 
properly implemented, they could eventually reducjb the misbehavior. \ ■ : , 

Eckbreth (l'978T cites problems she feels are most common in the' secondary 
schools, among them ar^e: excessive talking? in class, attention-getting 
actions, s'tudents fighting or threatening to punch other students, stujiehts > 
insulting^or being ruie^e to others', and habitual t^irdineSs. 

Nick'erson (1978) deals' with the student as an indivi.dual and discusses 
the role of the schools, making the assumption th'at if^-schools become more 
personal places the anarchy faundMn those schools will disappear. In his 
ppinion, the problem can be ri^h1-ed ~if the 'emphasis js changed to the needs 
of the indiVi^dual student from wfrat 'is being taught, .the mechanics of opera- 
t4^n;^ the'bujlding itself, or otJier objectives. , 

A Behavioral Attitude Change (BAC)' program is, discussed by p/ichs, Feer|||. - 
and Reid (1978). ^Dealing with disruptive cl assroom ^behavior, lack of moti- 
vation, chronic truancy from school or class, lack of self-control, and 
other similar .pY^bl ems, the article descr^ibes the intracies of the BAC proi- 
gram as it attempts to deal wi^t^ behavior, modification. 

Glas^er (1978) offers 10 steps to good 'di'kcipl ine in -the schools, stressing 
thaf his* steps will only work- in $ ^chooL where "people would normally choose ^ ^ 
fo be - in the school wh,i(^ is continually striving to b^ a good ,plaoe'' . ■ He 
explains th^t a good place is one wher^ administrators support and participate 
in an approach'to discipli,ne that teaches self-responsibility. . . 

One of the most exhausin^and informative citations -reviewed was a report 
by Feliihusenv (1978") which deals with behavior problems in the secondary schools.' 



-The work was an effort to review and clarify "the problems-, identify pauses, 
and examine prograrfis and procedures for remediating or preventing such behavior. V 
However, throughout the entire work, there are only si ight^ references to the" 
types and extent of behaviors to be found- 1n the schools.' The central theme 
in most of the collected cases reviewed is that of student violence, either, . 

"toward people or. property. Th^re are references to other behaviors as part 
of the overall problem, but the particular issue most often cited as the 

r ' ■ . 

serious one is that of violence. 

One of the few works which does deal with a rather extensive listing of ^ 
behav'ioral problems as well as^treatments^is Dobson, Dobson, and Kinka-id (1971)/ 
Their .Study hypothesize!^ that junior high school students and teachers differed 
in their perceptions of disciplinary problems and in the prescriptions of treat- 
ment for students' who exhibit such behavioral problems. By meanj- of a list 
of 32 behaviors based primarily'on Wickman (1929), their, finding^ indic^ated 
that teachers viewed defacing school property, petty thievery, physical attack 
on teachers, truancy, general rudeness, ancl cheating on ass ignments and/or^ 
tests as the most serious of the items listed. Junfo^ high boys viewed smoking, 
cruelty or bullying, defacing school property, cheating on class assignments 
and/or tests,, and committing petl-y thievery as the most serious. Junior high 
girls viewed defacing school property, cheating on class assignments, smoking, 
truancy, and^comfnitting petty thievery as the most serious- The differences, 
between students .and teachers regardirlg treatments .for behaviors was obvious 
with teachers prescribing more desirable treatments for discipline problems." 
In terms of the current study, this qitation was one of the most ' valuable 
since it was one of the few Which even approach an empirical e^ort to determine 
perceptions and identification ol' specific student discipline problems. . 

^ Thompson (1976) argues- that a very serious difference exists between 
those behavTors which are legitimate discipline problems (i.e. re^l ) and those 
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behaviors which are merely perceiv.ed by the teacher to bq dnscipline problems'. 

• • • f « 

He contends that not only are many physiological and psychological' problems. 

of students incorrectly being dealt- with as discipline problems, he even 
argues that too much discipline in the classroom is counterproductive. Thomps 
thesis is that teachers shou^g Ifarn to differentiate between real and per- 
ceived discipline probl'ems. ' i , r . ' 

.•■•]■.. • .; - /• ■ ■ ■ I ■ 

Rationale , . 

" Of all the works reviewed, ^only Wickman U929) and Dobsori (1^1) P^^" 
seated detai led -1 ists of empirjcally based spe\ific^ student misbehaviors 
^actually occuring in the schools/ Of those two Vtudies, the more authori- 
^tative was Wickman's which is now , approximately fifty years old. Dobson*$ 
work, albeit well done, could not be generalized beyond his j^pecif ic"study 
group in a /funior (ligh school in Florida and, -further, simply selected thirty- 
two of Wickman's original list of undesirably behaviors. Clearly, a more 
o/^rent list of student misbphavidrs is lacking in the literature. The first 
objective of this study, therefore, was to generate a nev; list of student mis- 
behaviors based on current educational literature and validatedby educational 
theoreticians and TDr^ictit ioner^ in the field. 

^ Thompson (1976) very convincingly argues that not all undesirable 
student behavieif sy;an be justifiably regarded as' discipline problems. He 
contends that there-are t\^ types of discipl ine problems: real aid perc^^ived, 
presumably^real being a subset of perceived. Realizing that philosophical ly 
and psychologically this is a very strong argument, one must stilj^ accept the 
fact that it is t]Se practitioner on'the line and not the theoretician who 
must dea-T 'With ^tudent behavior on a da^^^to-day basts. This obvious paradox, 
gave , rise .to the second objective of the study which was to determine which 



of those undesirable student behaviors are perceived by teachei-s and admin- 
istrators^'to* be discipline^pfoblems. 

Once having identified a student raisbehav.ior as a ^isclpl ine prohlem 
whether real or"%erely perceived, then the obvious questions arise: How 
often does it occur? If, or when, i t: do^'s occur, -how sei^'ious is the problem 
perceived to be? If, or when, it dpes occur, how much does the behavior 
interfere with the .learning environment? ' - ' , ' • 

Methodology ^ / 

The list of student misbehaviors which formed the basics. for the instru- 
ment w^s collected during the literature s-earch. The. initial list was^'a . 
compil^^iflH^ of all those statements by the reviewed authors which delineated 
stud^t behaviors, mannerisrrls, or characteristics viewed as causing concern or 
express 15^^ te^d as disciplinary in nature. This initial list was qui te exten- 
sive and contained a large number of obvious duplication's as well as it:ems 
^which could hardly be interpreted as discipline problems.*" Thejist was edited 
to remove those dop^lica^ed items as well as to improve t^Je.^larity of the .re- 
tained items. ' ^ . , . 

^e revised 1 ist was /submitted to a' panel of experts consisting of eight 
.scholars and administratofi^s from both the university and secondary school^ 
levels.- ' The panel members Were specifically instr»uc'ted. not to determine which 

i'tems_W€re* in^fact disciplwe problejns, but rather were to judge whet^)er the 

■ ' " ^" ' ' « ' " 

items were undesirable 'student behaviors which were of concern to educators. 

Additionally, they were asked to i^eview the lis,t for duplications and apibj- 

guities and to determine^'whether any further Items were needed. The result 'of 

the foregoing proj^ess was a validated list of 101 student misbehaviors which" 

are iyf^Jl^fcal -^ohcerh to educators. It does not repS^sent solely' a list^^of 



student discipline problems, ' but rathfiiyincludes discipline problems ajnonq 
other types of misbehaviors. *• . • • 

. The list of student misbehaviors was then incorporatedMnto an instru- 
ment jn two sections. Section one consists^ of a letter tb the respondent 
explaining the purpose of the study and a biographical'data. section which 
includes:' sex of respondent, type oT^bool, size of school, highest 'degree ■ 
held, grades taught, major subject area, type of position held, arid years of 
''experience* Section two includes set of instructions followed by the vali- 
dated list of ^studeni misbehaviors vkth spaces provided for the required re-^ 
sponses . " 

The instructions indicate that the respondent is to go through the list 
0/ student behaviors and check those items "he perceives to be discipline . 
problems (Part A). He is 'then asked to go through the list a second time and 
rate each previously checked item -in three areas: frequency of occurrence 
(Part Bl), level of seriousness (Part B2), and degree of interference (Part 33) 
The rating scales are as follows:, * 

Frequency of Occurence - Part B 1: • 



0 Never observed 

1 Once or. more in semester 

2 Once or more monthly 

/ 3 Once or more weekly ' ' . 

4 Once or more c^aily. 

Level of Seriousness - Part B 2: ^ ^ 

0. Not concerned ^ 

1 . Slightly concerned ^ 

2 Moderately concerned ' • 

3 Very concerned 

4 Extremely concerned 

Degree of Interference - Part 8 3: 

0 Doesn' t interfere ^ 

1 Disturbs only one or two students 

2 Disturbs surrounding students ^ « 

3 Temporarily distracts entire class 

4 Class must be stopped until situation is corrected - 



. The completed instrument is entitled "Survey of Discipl ine -Problem 
Behaviors in Indiana Secondary Schools," copyrinht 1979, by Purdue Research 
Foundatian. ^ _ 

A stratified random sample of all secondary level teachers an^ adminis- 
trators in Indiana was selected to receive the survey instrumervT/ During the 
first week. of February a total of 1086 copies of the anonymous -but-coded in- 
strument along with stamped, s^lf -addVessed envelopes weire mailed. Three 
weeks later a follow-up letter Was mailed^ to all those persons who had not 
returned the completed instrument. After a totaTof five weeks,- 'S'^O usable , 
surveys had been returned. . 

The instruments were then coded and transferred to data cards. ThI 
:Statistical Package foi; the Social Science^ (SPSS) was Utilized to analyze 
the data. For the purpose of this specific paper, only the frequencies pro-^ 
granfwas utilized. Because of the exploratory nature^f this preliminary 
study, no specific hypotbesis^^testing^ was done and simple descriptive data 

are presented in this paper. 

/, • 

r ■ ' 

Findings - . ^ ' , 

Of 'the?*101 student misbehaviors, only 47 were^peijcei ved to be discipline 
problems by a majority of the teachers responding to the Purvey (N=248, see 
Table 9). Th^ percentage of teachers perceiving various behaviors to be dis- 
cipline problems ranged from 12.1 percent for student activism (underground 
newspapers; agitation, ^tc.) to 79.4 percent for ambivalence, (Table 1)., 

For the administrators responding (N=25) the percentages ranged from 16Jl>-^^ 
percent for such behaviors as- sulking and tattling to 92.0 percent f6r absen- 
teeis.m (truancy) .(Table 2). Evea though both the lowest apd highest percen- 
tages were given by administrators, only 46 behaviors were perceived by over 

50 percent of the administrators responding to be problems in discipline, 

^ " • " 12 ^ • • 

(Table- 9). . i £. . ^ 




Table 1 

Behaviors- Perceived" to be Discipline Protrlems by Highest Percentage of Teachers 
■' • N=248 ■ 



Rank 



1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 



Behavior 



7-8 C 



9 

10 



Ambivalence (doesn't cAre attitude) 
; Vandalism to- school propjDrty (cutting, breaking, 
v marring marking) 

Clowning/ffi^Tlish behavior 

Disrespectful toward school personnel (insults,, 
rudeness, etc.) 

Tardiness to class ^ p ... 

Abusing privileges (hall, baihi^oom, office", etc.). 
Cheating in class (on tests, projects, classwork/ etc.) 
Not paying attention in class or trying not ^o learn 
Infraction of school rules/policies ' , 

Failing to bring tooks, paper, etc. 



*% Perceiving 
to beHH-j^tpline 

79.4 



76;6 
73.0 

72.2. 
70.6 
70.2 
69.4 
69.4 
67.7 
67.3 



'JOl 



» Student activism (underground newspapers, agitation, etc.) 12.1 



Table 2. 

Behaviors Perceived to be Discipline Problems by Highest Percentage of Administrators 

N=25 



Rank 



Behavior 



% Perceiving 
to be Discipline 



3-6 



7-8 
9-10 



98-101 



Absenteeism (truancy) 

Tardiness to class 

Skipping class , 

Tardiness to school 

Infraction of school rules/policies 

Vandalism to school property (cutting, breaking, 

marring, marking, etc.)^ 

Destroying own or other 's^ property 

Smoking, .chewing tobacco in any form 

Abusing privileges (hall, bathroom, office, etc.) 

'Smoking marijuana (before schopl ) ^ 

Rejection of normal means, not ends 
Rejection of values by demeanor 
Suspicious of teacher/others 
Tattling 



92.0 
88.0 
84.0 
84.0 
84.0 

84.. 0 
80.0 
80.0 
76.0 
76.0 

16.0 
16.0 
16.0 
16.0 



V - 



-12- 



• An examination¥f Tables 1 and 2 reveals an intereS-ting, if not- surpris ing, 
difference in those 'items perceived to be discipline problems by the largest 
. percentjige^ o^ tochers and administrators. As one might expect, the teachers' 
top ten included primarily behaVi^rs which could be characterized as fairly 
passive displays of negative apitVides: ambivalence,- clowning/foolish beh'avior, 
disrespectfulness, tardiness to cUss, cheating, not paying attention or trying 
riot'tjD learn, failing to bring books and paper (Table 1). The top ten list, for 
the admin i'strators centered around more active types of behaviors:' absenteeism 
(truancy), s'k.ipping class, ;vandal ism to school property, destroying own or^° . 
other'' s -property, smoking, smoking marijuana' before school (Table 2). Both 
lists included t;^diness' to class, abusing privileges, and vandalism to school 
property. 

Table 3 lists the ten most frequently observed student behavior problems 
as rated by teachers. Again, ambivalence heads the list for teachers, with 
tardiness to class and .not paying attention in class or trying not to Team, 
appearing as repeat. items from Table 1. • Jable 4 gives the equivalent results 
. for administrators. .Heading the frequency list for administrators was -the 
rather general misbehavior of infraction of school rules/policies followed 
by tardiness to school and' abusing privileges (hall, bathroom, office, etc.) 
The apparent implication of these two lists is that both teachers and adminis- 
trators perceive the most frequently occuring student misbehaviors to be those 
dealirigTTn^eneral with pass ive. rather than active offences and imply lack of. . 

motivation oh the parts of the offending students rather than destructiveness 

) • H , 

o\ aggressiveness. • i ^ * 
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-Vjable 3 

Behaviors Rated Highest by Teachprs on Frequency ^Obsqrvati^ 

Mean 

Ranic ^ Behavior ^ ^ ' / Mina 

^1 ' Ambivalence (doesn^t care -attitude)' ^ j£_^ 

2 Not paying attention in class or trying no.t to learh ^-JJ .1. 

3. Not following instructions . I// . 

4 / Failing to bring books,^paper, etc. : . ' J-^^- 

_ ^ ■ r Idleness ' 

L Running in the halls . i^lX 

7 ; *. \Inattentiveriess (daydreaming, etc.) . 

^8 . Failing to do homework ^ : . 3 30 

^ ,^ r- Squirming, fi^eting / 

9-10 L tardiness to c\ass / 



Table 4 / 

Behaviors Rated Highest by Administrators on Frequency of Observation 

Mean 

■ . . Rating 

Rank Behavior — ^ — ^ 

1 Infraction of school rliles/policies 3.75' 

2 Tardiness to school . -i ti'x 

3 Abusing privileges .(hall, bathroom, offi.ce, etc.) ^ ^.bJ • 

4 Squirming, fidgetiiig . ^ ^'gQ 

5 Not following instructions * 3 59 

6 Tardiness to class - ^'ca 
r Failing to do .in-/lass assignments ^-^h 

7-9 . Failing to do homework 

L Failing to turn in homework wKen due , 

10 Talking without permission ^ . J. >i 



^ Tables 5 and 6 present those student" mi sbehaviors perceived by teachers 
and adRvinilfccators, respectively, . as" being of the^'most serious nature if ,, 
when ttiey'should occur. Teachers, considered homi'cides (actual or attempted) . 
at the top of the. ,11st, followed by use Df drugs other than marijuana (wbi.e 
at school) bringing weapqns to -school Qr school functions, rape or attempted 
■rape, then smoking marijuana (while at -school). Administrators perceived.^^he 
most serious student misbehaviors to be use of drugs other than marijuana 
(while afschaol) follbwed i,n- order by use of drugs other than marijuana \ 
fore school), providing ille^l substances (sel li^g, giving away, trading* 
etc.), use of alcohol (while at school), smoking marijuana (before 'school)»' 
and use of marijuana (while at school). This provides an interesting con'^ 
trast in that teachers tended to\perceive violence sas being the. most- serio"^ 
^pe of 'student misbehavior whi le\administrators perceived drug and drug 
lated a^ivities to be most seriou\ 




Tabl^^^and 8 list those student misbehaviors perc^(|? by teachers ^nd 
administrators "as causing the greatest degree of interference with an orderly 
teaching/learning process if, or when; they should occur. Teachers placed , 
striking teacher at the top of the list, followed by homicides, (actual or 
attempted), defiance (openly and boldly resisting), and injuring others ("i"" 
tentional). Administrators rated threatening teacher highest in degree /J^" 
interference, followed by angry outbursts, respondi^disrespectf ul ly to teacher 
and threat of physical violence.. 

• Complete data for all 101 items on all four ratings by teachers and 
administrators, from which Tables 1 through*^ were extracted, are presented 
in Table 9. 
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Table 5 

Behaviors Rated Highest^y Teacher* on Level of Seriousness 



•* - . * ^ ' . Mean 

Rank Behaviors , Rajting 

1 / . Homicides (actual or attempted) 3.69 

2 Use of drugs other than marijuana (while at school) 3.5b 

3 Bringing weapons to school oV schooT functions ^'tt 
- c' r Rape or attempted rape * 3.5j 

L Smoking marijuana (while at school) 3.5 1 

6 Striking teacher 3.50 

T O r Threatening teacher ' -.x oAt 

.'^9 U Use of drugs other than marijuana (before school) 3.^/ 

.9 Use of alcohol (v^ile at school) ' . 3.41 

10 Theft 3.38^ 



Rank 



Table 6 

Behaviors Rated Highest by Administrators on Level . of Seriousness 

Mean 

Behaviors . ^^^^"g .- 



2-3 



1 Use of drugs other than marijuana (while at school) ' 3.92 

f Use of drugs other than marijuana (before schotfl) 3.86 
L Providing illegal substances (selling, giving away, / 

trading, etc.) ^ . ' 3*g5 

4 Use of alcohpl (while at school) J-o^ 

5 Smoking marijuana (before school) 3.79 

6 .Smoking marijuana (while at school) ^ 3.7/ 
10 r Threatening teacher , * ' 3.6/ 

L Use of alcohol (before school)^ :^-o/ 

n ^n r Threatening other students • 3.57 

L Vandalism to school property (cutting, breaking, 

marking, marring^ etc.) ^ 3.57 



TabJe 7^ , , I 



Behavior^ Rated. Highest by Teachers on Degree of Interference - 

' . . ' ' ' 'y • ■'^ ■ 

^S^-' ' ' , Mean 

Rink ' Behav^^\ ''^ ' .. ' ' Ra^JIia' 

1 /Strikip^: teacher , ^^'^7 ' 

2 . ribmlcides (actual or attempted) ■; .\'nl 
3^ Injuring others (intentional) V*. o 9i 
4. de/iance (openly and boldly resisting) j 3.Z1 

Rape or attempted rape f . ^ I ^^ 



[ndpe or at^'emjJLtiu rape 

Threatening teacher i 

Threat of physical violence , ^*\^ 

8 -Hitting, fighting with other students . 3.10 

Q in r Angry outbursts * ^-^^ 

L Responding disrespectfully to teacher . 3.0/ 



Table 8' . 
Behaviors Rated Highest by Administrators on Degree of Interference 



Rank 

1 
2 



^ ■ ' Mean 

* Behavior ^—-^^^ ' Ratina 



1 Threatening teacher / 3.42 

2 Angry outbursts ^-'^ 
r Responding disrespectfully to teacher n 3.u/ 

3-'» . L Threat of physical violence . > 3.0/ 

5 Confrontations with authority figures (arguments, 

bold and open defiance) 3.00 

6 * Disruption of class/school routine 2.93 

7 ^ Disorderly, rebellious .(alienation from authority) 2.92 

8 Using foul, obscene, abusing language 2.82 

9 Throwing objects (spitballs, paperwads, rocks, rubber 
bands, etc.)/ ^ , • 

ID Defiance (;)penly and boldly resisting) ^-/y 



" Table 9 

Sunpyy of Ratings of 101 Student Misbehaviors by Teachers and Administrators 



% Perceiving 
As Discipline; 



Mean Ji'equency * 
of Obfertation ■ 



\Hean Level 
of Seriousness 



' Mean Degree 
of Interference 



Behavior 



/eachers 



Adiiiinjs- 
tratbrs t. Teachers 



Adminis- 
trators • Teachers 



Adminis- 
trators 



Adiiiints- 
Teachers trafcrs 



. 1." 'Absenteeism (excused but e)(cessiye) 
,^2. .Ab?enteei,sm '(truancy)' .. > 
''3. fc'ng privileges (iall, 'bathroom; ' 

office, etc.), . ' • • 
I -4. -.Aggressive behavior (bullying, . 

•attempts to dominate) ' . 

5. Ambivalence (tioesn't care attitude),f^ 

6. Angry outburst? • " ^ 

7. Aggogance/a'ntagonism 

8. Blaming othefS (not assuming 
respsibility) ' ■ 

9. Bringing, poi^nographic materials to 
school/classj. • , 

10. Bringing weapons to school or 
. school functions 

11. Cheating in cla^s (on tests, projects 
classwork, etc.) 

12. Cheating outside cT^ss (plagariZiing, 
copying hoiiiework, eic.) ■■ 

13. Clowning/foolish behavior 

14. Conflicts between ethnic/racial' 

15. Confrotrtati.ons with authority figures 
, (arguments, bblil and open defiance) 

16. Defiance (openly and boldly resisting) 

17. Destropi^wn or other 'sVproperty 

18. ; Dirty handsS^ face, bo/y odor 
. personal' hygiene) 

19. 'psorderly, rebellious (alienatisn 
''from authority)' 

20. Disrespectful toward school personal 
■ • ■ (insults, rudeness;, etc.) 

21. Disrespectful toward other students 

22. Disruption of class/school routines 

23. Eating/drijking in cl<ass (candy, food 
gum, etc.) /*. 

24. Failing to bring books, paper, etc. 



62.1 
55.6 

V 

Sl.l 
79.4^ 
54.8 ' 
53.2 

58.1 

26.2 

29.0 

69.4 

46.8 
73.0 

28.2 

62.9 
62.5 
66.9 

32.7 

55.5 

72.2 
64.5 .. 
61.7 

53.6 
67.3 



;72.0 
92.0 , 

76.0 ' 

56.0 , 
■80.0' 



56.0 
44.0 
32.0 



40.0 

64.0 

44.0 
52.0 

.28.0 

54.0 
60.0 
80.0 

28.0 - 

"48.0 

72.0 
56.0 
60.'0 

44.0 
60.0 ^ 



2.98 
2.8^ 

^.96^ 

?.38 
3.50 
'2.07 
2.46 

2.71 

0.65 

0.41 

2,20 

2.35 
3.19 

0.99 , 

2.09\ 
1.88 
2.14 ■ 

2.47 

2.20. 

2.42- 
J.00 

2.87 
3.41 



3.28 
3.22 

3.63 

2.57 •'• 
3.20 
2.75 
2.71 ■ 

2.73 

'1.12 

1.00 

2.50 i 

2.27 ' 
3.00 

0'.71 

2.50 
2.00 
2.25 

2.29^. 

2.38 

2.44 
2.93 
3.13 

3.36 

3.33 Vj- 



2.75 
2.78 

'2.49 

.'2.57. 
3.17 
2;58 
2.47 

t 

2.48 

I 

2.07 
3.55 

„2;97 

2.78.. 
2.19 

2.59 

3.10 
3.15 
3.20 

2.49 

3.12 

3.17, 
3.06 

2^88 

■1.90" 
2.80 ■ 



3.06' 
3.26 

2.74 . 



',.2.93 
2.^ 
2.83 
2.79 

, 2^27 

,2.12 

. 3.30 

'^2.88. 

2.4& 
1.54 

2.14- 

3.25 
3.13 

^3.10 



2.14 
2.92 

3.22' 
2.79 
2.73 

1.64 
2.40. 



1.20 ■ 
1,10 

J'.41 

?.36 
* 1.54 

3.07 
, 2.50 

1.57, 
;2.74 

1;48 



2.78 

3.01 
3.21 
1.94 

1.58 

2.90 

■'2.45 
2.37 
.3:07 

1.73 
1.76 



1.27 . 
1.20 

1.71 

2.2y ■ 

l!86, 
3.17 
2.43 ^ 

1.70 

1.00 



1.47 

1.10 
2.25 

3.29 

3,00 

2,?9 

1 

1.57 

2.92 

2.59 
1.83 
2.93 

1.64 
1.64 



er|c9* 
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< Perceiving 
As Discipline 



Mean. Frequency 
Qf Observation 



Mean Le\iel- 
of Seriousness 



. rehavior 



*25..' FafliAg to do in-class assigrttnerjt? 
26. liailinfl to do liomework 
,27. FailinQ-to turn in homework when due 
*28. ' Gamblira (cards,, penny-tossing,, etc.) 

29. Getfcmout of seat without per- , 
mi Mn/ilipving. about 

30. Oisruptinb group activities 
31; 'litWfifj'fighting>ith other students 
32. temripk^yelling . 
33-.- HomKtaes Attempted or actual) • 
34. Hyperactivity (abnormally active) 

.35i Idleness 

'36. Injuring others (intentional) 

37. Injuring self (intentional) 

38. Ignoring teacher • . « . 
3^. Inattentiveness (daydreaming, Jetc.) 
4^. Infraction of school rules/policies 

41. Interfering with work cfffothers 

42. Lying (to teacher, others) 

43. Making loud noises/lajghing at 
inappropriate times 

''44. Making obscene gestures . ' 
i45. flame calling'' 

46. Negative attitudes toward authorities 
'47. Negative attitude toward school 

48. Noiie (pencil or foot tapping, etc.) 

49. Not following instructions ' 

50. Not paying attention in class or 
trying not to learn 

51. Note passing 

52., Obscene not'es/writings/graffiti 

53. ' Pas,sive evasion (hiding, delaying, 
■ stalling on errands, etc.) 

54, Students picketing Of student strikes 
•55. Profarfity *^ 

^6/ Providing illegal substances (selling 
giving away, trading, etc.) 

57. Protest's, political 

58. Protests, racial 

59. Racial or ethnic oriented distur- 
.bances between indivi4uals 

RIC 



Teachers 



59.3 
60.9 
53.6 
30.2 

43.1' 
39.5 ■ 
52.fi 
52.4 
22.6 
40.3 
49.2 
33.5 
20.6 
57.3 
64.9 

'67.7 !>• 
53.6J; 
58.5 ^ 

•57.3 
39.9 
50.0 
53.3 
66.9 
48.0^ 
61.3 

^69.4 
44.8 
37.9 



44.8 
16. 
66. 



42.3 

12-.9 
14.9 



•2.6 



Adminis- 
trators 



Teachers 



44.0 
44.0 
44'.0 
'36.0 

36.0^ 

32.0. 

64.0 

44.0 

28,0'- 

32.0 

24.0^ 

44.0 

28.0 

56.0' 

56.0 



■55.0 

44.0 
48.0 
56.0 
64.0 
64.0 
32.0 
44.0* 

56.0 
20.0 
52.0 

40.0 
24.0 
60.0 

56.0 

24.0, 

24.0 

24.0 



3.11 
3.33 ■ 
3.28 
1.38 

2.84 

2.09' 

1.87 

2.74 . 

0*;14 

2.71 

3.40 

1.12 

0.62 ■ 

2.92 

3.37 

3.23^ 

3.08 - 

2.45 

2.86 
1.74 
2.81 
3.03 
3.21 
3.15 
3.44 , 

2.45 
2.66 
1.85 

2.43 - 
0.33 
3.16 . 

1.40 
,0.24 
0.27 

0.64 ' 



Adminis- 
trators 



Teachers 



3.54 
3.54 
■3.54 
1,11 

'2.78 
1.62 
2.50 
3.1jB 

o:ir 

2.38 

2.67 

1.64 

0.'43^ 

2.93 ■ 

3.21 

3.75 

2.75 

2.71 

3!oo 

2.00 
3.00 ■ 
3.12 
3.38 
2.88 ■ 
3.64 

3.21 
2.60 
2.15 

2,40 
0'.33 
2.SO ' 

i;93 
0.17 
0.17 

0.33 



2,92 
/f3.00 
< 2.89 

2.25 

2.10 
2.60 
2.95 

■ 2.^2 
3.69 
•2;38 

■ ^.70 
■3.38 

.. { '3.37 
■'2.9,5 
'7.65 
2.99 
3.07 
' 3.03 



2.55 
2.54 
2.59 
3.08 
2.99 
2.09 
2.94 

3.08 
1.71 
.2^41 

2.29- 
2.10 
2.82 

3.33 
2.02 
2.55 

2.67 



Admnis- 
trators 



2^45:. 
2.64 
2.73 
2.44 

2.00' 
2.50' 
3.25 
1.91 
3.00 
2.00 
•2.33 
109 
3.00 
2.93 
2.50' 
3.19 
2.42 
2.79 

2.27 
2.57 
2.29 
3.19 
■ 3.12 
2.12 
2.82 

2.93 
1.60 
2.46 

?.20 
2.17 
3.00 

3.86 
2.00 
2.33 

2.50 



Mean Degree 
of Interference , 

I Adni-nis- 
Teai^hersj trators 



1..46 
1'.23 
,1.17 
2.07, 

2.34 
2.90 
3.10 
2.94 
3.37 
2.29 
l.lS 
3.23 
3.02 
2.22 
1.21 
2.11 
2.34 
1.45 

2.96 
2.24 
2.32 
1.86 
1.63 
2.32 
1.83 

1.50 

1:59 
1.62 

1.22 
2.33 
?.32 

2.10 
2.05 
2.54 

2.71 




% Perce ivipg 
As DisdoHne , 

Admin is/ 



Mean Frequency 
of Observation 



Mean Level 



Hean Degree 



Teachers 



'tratow Teachers 



60. 
61. 

62. 
63. 
64. 
65; 
66. 
.67. 

68. 
'69. 
"70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 

75. 

^ 76. 
7?. 

78. 
79. 

81. 
82. 
83. 
84, 
■85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 

92. 
93. 
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-Rape Sr atteiipted rape . 
Reading noyschool related' materials 
in class ; 

Rejection of normaftnearts, not ends 
Rfjectwn of values by demeanor^ 
Responding disrespectfully to teacher 
Ritualism (clubs, gangs, cliqiies, etcf 
Rurfning in the, halls 
Shyness, timidity, withdrawing from 
social interaction ' 

, Skipping class 

'sleeping in class. 
Slovenly manner/appearance 
Smoking/chewing tobacco in any form 
Smoking marijuana (before schoel)' 
Smoking marijuana (while at scrfeol) 
Socially delinquent behavior (inde- 
cent exposure, etc.) 
Squirming, fidgeting 
Stealing exams or tests 
Stimulating collective behavior 
(crowds, gangs, mobs, etc.) 

. Striking teacher 
Student activism (underground 
newspapers, agitation, etc.) 
Sulking 

.Suspicious teacher/others. 
Talking without permission 
Tardiness to class ' ■ 
Tardiness to school 
Tattling 
Teasing 
Theft ■ 

Threatening teacher 
Threatening other students 
. Threat of physical violence ^ 
Throwing objects (spitballs, paper 
wads{ rocks, rubber bands, etc.) 
Turning in assignments late 
Use of alcohol tif ore school) 



21.0 
"^35.1 

la.i 

26.5 
55.2 
19.0'* 
57.3 . 

J1.5 
58.5 
45.2 
27.4' 
48.4 
49.2, 
49.6 

27.0 
' 29.0 
26.2 

. 27.4 
27.0 " 



55.5 

■42.y 

43.5 



24.0 



, 28.0 

16.0, 
60.0 
28.0 
55.0 

32.0 
84.0" 
36.0 
36.0 
80.0. ' 
75.0 
52.0. 

28.0 
32.0 
40.0 

36.0 V 
24.0 

28.0 
20.0 

l&.O 
60.0 



16.0 
28.0 

48.0 
55.0 
55.0 

60.0 
40.0 
60.0 



■ 0.12 

2.33 
2.45 
2.53 
2.49 
1.72 
3.40 

2.88 
2.62 
2.35 
-3.10 
2.53 
■1.77 
1.52. 

0.49. 
3.30 
0.46 

1.07 
0.27 

,0.33 
1^2.64 

■ 2.18 
3.52 
3.30 
3.29 
,2136 
2.94 
1.79 
0.9^ 
.1.86 

1.52 

' 2.38 
3.09 
1.27 



Adminis- 
trators 



2.29 
2.00 
2.25 
2;73 
0.57 



2.62 
3.05 
2.33 
3.00 
/2.80 
.1.94 
1.54 

0.57 
3.62' 
*D..90 

1.11 
0.33 

0.43 
2.80 
2.50 
3.40 
3.59 
l3.67 
'1.75 
2.85 
2.39 
1.33 
2.14 
1.79 



,00 
.60 



. of Seriousness 


of Interference 




Adminis* 




Adminis-, 


Teachers 


trators 


' Teachers 


trators 


3.51 


3.33 


3.]3 


•2.67. 


1.75 


2.29 


, , 

l.,07 ' 


1.29 


2.46 


1.75 


1.73-. 


1.75 


2.72 


2.00 


2.02 




3.12 


3.33 


3'.07 . 


3.07' 


1.95 


2.14 


1.57 


1.57 


2.15- 


2.00 


1.30 


1.58 


2.54 


2.12 


0.87 , 


0.50 


2.71 


3.33 


,0.69 


0.95 


2.28 


2.22 


1.14 


^ 1.44 


2.55 


2.89 


1.27 . 


1.11 


2.57 


■ 2.85 


1.72 


1.37 


3.35 


3.79 


1.83 


1.29 


3.51 


3.77. 


^2.05 


1.08. 


3.10- 


2.71 


2.85- 


2.00 


2.13 


2.00' 


■1.74 


1.86 


3.10 


2.89 


1.59 


2. II 








2.44 




2 44 


2.59 


J. JU 


2.50 


3,. 53 


2.67 




' 1.86 


1.26 


1.33 


2 11 


1.60 


1.33 


0.60 


? 34' 


2!50 


1.13 


1.25 


? 36 


2.27 

Lib' 


2.65 


2.07 


7 64 


3 13 


2.24 


2.14 


2.58 


3.09 


1.73 


2.10 


1 67 


1.25 


1.47 


1.50 


2.07 


1.86- 


1.94 


2.29 


3.38 


3.47 


Z.Ub 


c.vU 


" 3 47 


3.67 


3.13 , 


' 3.42 


J 3 ?6 


'3.57 


2.94, 


2.71 


3.26 ■ 


3.50 


3.13 


3.07 


2.63 


2.80 


C./j 1 


' 7 fid- 
1.70 


2.63 


2.80 


0.94 , 


3.23 


3.67 


1.80 . 


1.64 
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' t Perceiving , ' Mean Freqiiency 
As Discipline ^ of 'Observation 



Heanjtevel 
'of Seriousness 



^ Hean Degree 
of Interference 



. Behavior 



Teacher^^ 



94. .Use of alcohol (while at school)- 

95. Use of drugs otijer than marijuana 
• » (before school) _ • '. ' 

96. Use of drugs other thjn marijuana 
(while at* school)" 

97. Using foul, obscene, abusing 
•' 'langoage 

98. Vandalism to school property (cutting 
breaking, marring, marking, etc.) 

99. Vandalism to coimunity property 

100. Verbal hostility 

1101. Violations of dress code 



1-^ 



38.7, 

34.7 

35.9 

62.5 

76.6 
39.1 



22.6 
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Adii)ini.s- 
trators^. 



Teachers 



44.0 
55.0 
52.0 
72.0 



36.0 
52.0 
%0 



0.94 

1.05 

0.90 

, 2.9>^ 

, 2.21 
i 1.77. 
2.66 
1.81 



Adminis- 
trators 



Teachers 



1.54 
1.00 

m 

2.78 

• V 

2.14. 

1.78 
2.62 
1.60 



3.4^ 
3.47 \ 
3.56. 

.•; 

3.30 . 
3.36 
•3.15 
1.98 



Adminis- 
trators 



Adminis* ' 
Teachers trators • 



. 3.82 
3.86 

• 3.92 

3.17 

3.57 
3.11 
3.00 
r.80 



2.21 

/' 


2.oe 




1.92/ 


, 1.46 ' 


2.25 • 


. 2.00 


2.'^9 


2.82 


2.14' 


2»00 


1.7r" 


1.22 


2.92 


" 2.77 


51.62 


1.80 
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Conclusions 

Although for the purposes of this presentation ^ests of statistical 
inference wpre not made, several general observations, can be made, 

■ Many writers eQrvt;ihue to publish books, monographs, and articles on the 
subject of student' discipline. Many of tJiese works approach the subject 

.from the perspective of the theoritician or philosopher whose view may or 
may not be of immediate, or even long range, applicability. Most of the re- 
mainder are derived from first hand observations of practitioners, whose views 
must logically be affected by th€i/own biases and experiences, there is 
very little current, objective , research-based information available to 
help identify which student>cfiscipl ine problem are actually being faced and 
in what frequencies by educators in the field. Without this information, it 
does not seem probable that teachers, administrators, program developers, or 
teacher-trainers can effectively utilize educational planning processes to 
improve th^ teacher's ability- to effectively deal with discipline problems. 

The similarities between Tables 1 and 3 and between Tables 2 and 4 imply 
that the student misbehaviors occurring frequently may well be the same as 
those misbehaviors which are more likely to be perceived by bpth teachers and 
administrators to be discipl ine fJroblems . On the other h^and, there is apparently 
little hope for reaching a consensus among teach^i^s-^ which misbehaviors 
actually constitute discipline problems. If over 32 percent of teachers and 
28 percent of administrators perceive dirty hands and face, body odor (per- 

ssonal hygiene) to be a problem of discipline, then it is difficult to conceive 
of any undesirable student behavior which would not be perceived by at least 
some educators as discipline problems. Obviously, tfiere is a need for pre- 
service and inservice training of both teachers and administrators in identi- 
fying those behaviors which constitute legitimate discipline problems as 



opposed to physiological, psychological , and other types of problems. It 
would seem apparent that these latter problems might be handled differently 
if they were identified as something other than discipline problems. For 
example, the student who is sleeping in class might well be on drugs, he 
might be working^^ni^^- t support himself or his family, or there Inight be 
temporary di^uptions at home which interrupt normal sleep routines. To 
automatically label all student behaviors which are irritating 'to the teacher 
as disciplinary in nature is almost certainly a mistake. ^- . %• 

In general, it does appear that those student misbehaviors which occur 
most frequently, as perceived -by both administrators and teachers, tend to 
be fairly passive in, nature. It is encouraging to note that none of the 
most frequently observed misbehaviors appear on eifther the list of the most 
serious or the lists of the most interfering problems. Thus, the problems 
teachers and administrators must deal with most frequently are clearly not* 

of the most grave nature. . ^ . 

J* 

In conclusion, the findings of this study suggest, not surprisingly, 
that teachers, who deal with the.indqvidual classroom work <rf the student, 
hold different perceptions of stLie^/^discipl ine than administrators," who 
must be concerned with the probler);»i of the school at large. Fifty years 
ago, Wickman concluded that teachers regarded as most serious those problems 
which transgressed their moral sensitivities and authority (jr which frus- 
trated their immediate teaching purposes. The current study indicates the * 
same finds of problems exist today and are still perceived to be disciplinary 
in nature by both teachers and administrators; however, a remarkable chaipge 
has taken place regarding the kinds of problems perceived to be most serious. 
The educator of t«day considers the most serious student misbehaviors to be 
those of a violent or drug, related nature, even though not faced with such 

28 
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problems at a high level of freqiiency. Indeed, the relative infrequency of 
such problems in Indiana schotols must be interpreted as a very positive note 
in the general clamor over student 'violence. ' ^ 
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